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under the influence of friends, launched forth into the
heartiest of abuse, and when he expressed an opinion he did
so in no uncertain terms. " In the foreground of that
carpenter's shop," he wrote in Household Words^ " is a hide-
ous, wry-necked, blubbering, red-headed boy in a bed-gown :
who appears to have received a poke in the hand from the
stick of another boy with whom he has been playing in an
adjacent gutter, and to be holding it up for the contempla-
tion of a kneeling woman, so horrible in her ugliness, that
(supposing it were possible for any human creature to
exist for a moment with that dislocated throat) she would
stand out from the rest of the company as a Monster in the
vilest cabaret in France, or the lowest gin-shop in England."1
This makes splendid reading and one enjoys Dickens*
wholesale methods of condemnation, butthePre-Raphaelites
were by no means gratified by such a vigorous outburst,
and Dickens himself regretted it when he grew more
familiar with their intentions.

Finding that he had drawn as much personal advantage
from his Pre-Raphaelite colleagues as he was likely to get,
and that the ground which they held was now under severe
hostile fire, Rossetti, whose motto had always been " every
man for himself," thought it prudent at this juncture to
retire from the fray and to exhibit no more of his pictures
in public. This was a happy resolve for himself, but,
since the lesser members of the Brotherhood were but feeble
allies, it left his benefactor and Millais to withstand the
assaults alone, which they continued to do throughout a
succession of very difficult years.

Mortified by the insults that Dickens and the press had
poured upon Pre-Raphaelitism, and with his picture as yet
unsold, Hunt was once again in the grip of extreme poverty.

1 Household Words, i5th June, 1850, under " Old Lamps for New Ones."